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terized by a tendency to dwell on the situation which gives rise to fear
and upon feelings of helplessness rather than to tackle some sort of solu-
tion. Overanticipation of danger in the unexpected or of some untoward
incident frequently characterizes worry. Furthermore, these emotional
reactions often have no specific object but are broadened to a wide range
of objects and situations.* Of ten the person who feels inferior in handling
a specific situation develops considerable worry or anxiety about his
general incapacity. Worry and anxiety also have a persistent quality:
they remain to haunt'or disturb us no matter what we attempt to do to
offset them, or no matter how much we talk to ourselves about their ir-
rationality. Children who cannot face great rivalry in the home or school,
whose aspirations, picked up from others, far exceed their capacities for
the achievement of their ideal aims often develop these forms of emo-
tional distress. In fact, the vague expression "nervousness," applied to either
child or adult, often covers much of what we have indicated as anxiety.
Since phobias and anxieties play a part in various nonadjustive reactions
of adults as well as of children, we shall discuss some further aspects of
these matters later. (See Chapters XXVII and XXVIII.)